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THE ALDINE. 



AMONG THE DAISIES. 

" Laud the first spring daisies — 

Chant aloud tlieir praises." — Eti. Youl. 

" When daisies pied and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks all silver white — 

And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue, 

Do paint the meadows with delight." 

— Shaksfejrc. 

" Belle et douce Marguerite, aimable soeur du roi 
Kingcup," enthusiastically exclaims genial Leigh 
Hunt, "we would tilt for thee with a hundred pens 
against the stoutest poet that did not find perfection 
in thy cheek." And yet, who would have the heart 
to slander the daisy, or cause a blush of shame to 
tint its whiteness .' Tastes vary, and poets may value 
the flower differently ; but a rash, deliberate condem- 
nation of the daisy is as likely to become realized as 
is a harsh condemnation of the innocence and simpli- 
city of childhood. So the chivalric Hunt need not 
fear being invoked from the silence of the grave to 
take part in a lively tournament for " belle et douce 
Marguerite." 

Subjectively, the daisy is a theme upon which we 
love to linger. In our natural state, when flesh and 
spirit are both models of meekness, two objects are 
wont to throw us into a kind of ecstasy : a row of 
nicely painted white railings, and a bunch of fresh 
daisies. These waft us back along a vista of years, 
peopled with scenes the most entrancing, and fancies 
the most pleasing. They call up at once the old coun- 
try home: the honeysuckle clasping the thatched 
cottage, contrasting so prettily with the white fence 
in front: the sloping fields of green painted with dai- 
sies, through which, unshackled, the buoyant breeze 
"swept so peacefully. It was an invariable rule, in 
■ those days, to troop through the meadows at early 
morn and, like a young knight-errant, bear home in 
triumph "Marguerite," the peerless daisy, rescued 
frorn the clutches of unmentionable dragons, and now 
.to beam brightly on us for the rest of the day from a 
neighboring mantel-piece. And it was with great 
reluctance that we refrained from decapitating the 
whole field of daisies at one fell sweep, when we were 
once allowed to touch their upturned faces. Aeon- 
tract was then made on the "spot : we were permitted 
to pluck the daisies on condition that we plucked but 
one every day. The field was not large, and long be- 
fore the blasts of autumn had hushed the voices of 
the flowers, not a single daisy remained. Advancing 
spring threw lavish handfuls once more on the grass, 
and on these we sported anew with all the ardor of 
boyhood. 

Our enthusiasm for the daisy then is only equaled 
by the gratitude it now awakens. Too soon does the 
busy world, with unwarrantable libert)', allure us from 
boyish scenes. Too soon are the buoyant fancies of 
youth succeeded by the feverish anxieties of age, 
happy innocence by the consciousness of evil, confi- 
dence by doubt, faith by despair. We must chill our 
demonstrativeness, restrain our affections, blunt our 
sensibilities. We must cultivate conscience until we 
have too much of it, and become monkish, savage and 
misanthropic. The asceticism of manhood is apparent 
from the studied air with which everybody is on his 
guard against his neighbor. In a crowded car, men 
instinctively clutch their pockets, and fancy a pick- 
pocket in a benevolent-looking old gentleman oppo- 
site. When we see men so distrustful, we shun them. 
They then call us selfish when we feel only solitary. 
We protest against such manhood as would lower 
golden ideals of youth to its own contemptible Aver- 
nus. And now' as our daisy, which is blooming before 
us, sagely nods its white crest as it is swayed by the 
passing breeze, it seems to bring back of itself decades 
gone forever. We never intend to become a man. 
We keep our boy's heart ever fresh and ever warm. 
We don't care if the whole humain race, from the As- 
cidians to Darwin himself, assail us and fiercely thrust 
us once more into short jackets and knickerbockers, 
provided they allow an indefinite vacation in a daisy 
field. The joy of childhood is said to be vague. It 
was all satisfying to us once, and we do not intend to 
allow it to waste in unconscious effervescence among 
the gaudier though less gratifying dehghts of man- 
hood. 

It is, however, of daisies among the poets we would 
speak at more length. In fact, to the imaginative 
mmd, the daisy in poetry is as suggestive as the daisy 
in nature. Philosophically, they are identical ; in the 
absence of the one you can commune with the other. 
Thus unconsciously the daisy undergoes a metemp- 



sychosis ; its soul is transferred at will from meadow 
to book and from book to meadow, without losing a 
particle of its vitality. 

To premise with the daisy historically: Among the 
Romans it was called Bellis, or "pretty one;" in 
modern Greece, it is star-flower. In France, Spain, 
and Ital)', it was named " Marguerita," or pearl, a 
term which, being of Greek origin, doubtless was 
brought from Constantinople by the Franks. From 
the word " JMarguerita," poems in praise of the daisy 
were termed " Bargerets." Warton calls them " Ber- 
gerets," or " songs du Berger," that is, shepherd 
songs. These were pastorals, lauding fair mistresses 
and maidens of the day under the familiar title of the 
daisy. Froissart has written a characteristic Bar- 
geret; and Chaucer, in his " Flower and the Leaf," 
sings : 

"And, at the last, there began, anone, 

A lady for to sing right womanly, 

A bargaret in praising the daisie ; 

For as methought among her notes sweet, 

She said, ' Si douce est la Margarite.' ' 

Speght supposes that Chaucer here intends to pay 
a compliment to Lady Margaret, King Edward's 
daughter. Countess of Pembroke, one of his patron- 
esses. But Warton hesitates to express a decided 
opinion as to the reference. Chaucer shows his love 
for the daisy in other places. In his " Prologue to 
the Legend of Good Women," alluding to the power 
with which the flowers drive him from his books, he 
says that 

" all the floures in the mede, 
Than love I most these floures white and rede, 
Soch that men callen daisies in our toun 
To hem I have so great affectioun. 
As I sayd erst, whan cortien is the May, 
That in my bedde there daweth me no day. 
That I nam up and walking in the mede, 
To seen this fioure agenst the Sunrie sprede." 

To see it early in the morn, the poet continues : 

"That blissful! sight softeneth all my sorow. 
So glad am I, whan that I have presence 
Of it, to done it all reverence 
As she that is of all floures the fioure." 

Chaucer says that to him it is ever fresh, that he 
will cherish it till his heart dies ; and then he describes 
himself resting on the grass, gazing on the daisy : 

" Adowne full softly I gan to sink, 

And leaning on my elbow and my side, ' 

The long day I shope me for to abide, 

For nothing els, and I shall nat lie. 

But for to looke upon the daisie,. 

That well by reason men it call may 

The daisie, or els the eye of day." 

Chaucer gives us the true etymology of the word 
in the last line. Ben Jonson, to confirm it, writes with 
more force than elegance, 

"Days-eyes, and the lippes of cows; " 

that is,cowslips ; a "disentanglement of compounds," — 
Leigh Hunt says, in the style of the parodists: 

' ' Puddings of the plum 
And fingers of the lady." 

The poets abound in allusions to the daisy. It 
serves both for a moral and for an epithet. The mo- 
rality is a4duced more by our later poets, who have 
written wh^ole poems in its honor. The earlier poets 
content themselves generally with the daisy in des- 
cription, and leave the daisy in ethics to such a phi- 
losophico-poetical Titan as Wordsworth. Douglas 
(1471), in his description of the month of May, writes: 

"The dasy did on crede (unbraid) liir crownet smale." 

And Lyndesay (1496), in the prologue to his " Dreme," 
describes June 

" Weill bordowrit with dasyis of delyte." 

The eccentric Skelton, who wrote about the close 
of the 15th century, in a sonnet, says : 

' ' Your colowre 
Is lyke the daisy fiowre 
After the April showre." 

Thomas Westwood; in an agreeable little madrigal, 
pictures the daisies : - 

" All their white and pinky faces 
Starring over the green places." 

Thomas Nash (1592), in another of similar quality, 
exclaims : 

" The fields breathe sweet, 
The daisies kiss our feet." 

Suckling, in his famous " Wedding," in his descrip- 
tion of the bride, confesses : 

" Her cheeks so fare a white was on 
No daisy makes comparison." 



Spenser, in his " Prothalamion," alludes to 

" The little dazie that at evening closes." 

George Wither speaks of the power of his imagina- 
tion : 

" By a daisy, whose leaves spread 
Shut when Titan goes to bed ; 
Or a shady bush or tree. 
She could more infuse in me 
Than all Nature's beauties can 
In some other wiser man." 

Poor Chatterton, in his " Tragedy of Ella," refers to 
the daisy in the line : 

" In daiseyed mantells is the mountayne dyghte." 

Hervey, in his " May," describes 

" The daisy singing in the grass 
As thro' the cloud the star." 

And Hood, in his fanciful " Midsummer Fairies," 
sings of 

"Daisy stars whose firmament is green." 

Burns, whose " Ode to a Mountain Daisy " is so 
universally admired, gives, besides, a few brief notices 
of the daisy : 

" The lowly daisy sweetly blows — " 

"The daisy's for simplicity and unaffected air. " 

Tennyson has made the daisy a subject of one of 
his most unsatisfactory poems. In " Maud," he writes : 

" Her feet have touched the meadows 
And left the daisies rosy." 

To Wordsworth, the poet of nature, the daisy seems 
perfectly intelligible. Scattered throughout the lowly 
places, with meekness it seems to shed beauty over its 
surroundings, and compensate for gaudy vesture by 
cheerful contentment. Wordsworth calls the daisy 
" the poet's darling," "a nun demure," "a little Cy- 
clops," " an unassuming commonplace of nature," 
and sums up its excellences in a verse which may 
fitly conclude our attempt to pluck a bouquet of fresh 
daisies from the poets : 

' ' Sweet flower ! for by that name at last. 
When all my reveries are pa;st, 
I call thee, and to that cleave fast ; 

Sweet silent creature ! 
That breath'st with me in sun and air, 
Do thou, as thou art wont, repair 
My heart with gladness, and a share 

Of thy meek nature ! " 

— A. S. Isaacs. 



COLERIDGE AS A PLAGIARIST. 

SOMETHING CHILDISH BUT VERY NATURAL. 

Written in Germany 1798-99. ^ 

If I had but two little wings. 
And were a little feathery bird. 
To you I'd fly, my dear ! ^ 

But thoughts like these are idle things. 
And I stay here. 

But in my sleep to you I fly : 
I'm always with you in my sleep ! ' 

The world is all one's own. 
But then one wakes, ahd where am I ? 
All, all alone. 

Sleep stays not, though a monarch bids, 
So I love to wake ere break of day : 
For though my sleep be gone, 
Yet, while tis dark, one shuts one's lids, 
And still dreams on. 

Thus much for Coleridge. Now, for his original : 

" Were I a little bird. 
Had I two wings of mine, 
I'd fly to my dear ; 
But that can never be. 
So I stay ^ere. 

" Though I am far from thee, 
Sleeping I'm near to thee, 
Talk with my dear ; 
When I awake again, 
I am alone. 

" Scarce there's an hour in the night 
• When sleep does not take its flight, 
And I think of thee. 
How many thousand times 
Thou gav'st thy heart to me." 

"This," says Mr. Bayard Taylor, in the Notes to his 
translation of Faust, " this is an old song of the peo- 
ple of Germany. Herder published it in his Vo/^s- 
lieJer, in 1779, but it was no doubt familiar to Goethe 
in his childhood. The original melody, to which it 
is still sung, is as simple and sweet as the words." 



